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TEST  BAN  NEGOTIATIONS  AT  DECISIVE  STAGE 

For  over  two  years  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  negotiating  at  Geneva  on  a  treaty 
to  end  nuclear  weapons  tests.  During  this  period  each  side  has  imposed  a  voluntary  moratorium  on  further  tests. 
Agreement  seems  within  sight;  17  articles  of  the  treaty  have  been  agreed  upon.  But  progress  on  the  remaining 
knotty  problems  of  inspection  and  control  has  slowed  because  of  the  worsened  international  atmosphere  following 
the  Summit  breakup  last  May. 

Now  pressure  for  a  decision  is  increasing.  The  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  always  skeptical  of  these  nego¬ 
tiations,  is  impatient  to  resume  underground  testing  because  it  fears  the  Russians  are  secretly  conducting  tests. 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  has  suggested  a  June  1961  deadline.  During  the  campaign  both  Vice  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  and  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  made  proposals  for  concluding  the  negotiations.  President-elect 
Kennedy  has  promised  “one  last  great  effort”  and  said  he  would  not  resume  testing  now.  What  is  needed  is  “one 
everlasting”  effort  to  reach  agreement. 

This  Newsletter  attempts  to  give  some  information  on  a  subject  which  will  likely  be  much  in  the  daily  papers  in 
the  coming  months  and  could  be  before  the  Senate  in  the  form  of  a  treaty  in  1961  if  negotiations  are  successful. 
Informed  observers  believe  a  treaty  could  be  signed  within  four  months  if  both  sides  were  willing  to  come  to  terms. 
For  more  detailed  information  ask  your  Senator  to  send  you  two  recent  publications  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Disarmament :  “Analysis  of  Progress  and  Positions  of  the  Participating  Parties”  at  the  test  ban  Conference,  Octo¬ 
ber  I960;  and  “Disarmament  Developments,  Spring  1960.” 


NUCLEAR  TALKS  MAKE  PROGRESS 

The  three  nuclear  powers  began  negotiations  for  a  test 
ban  treaty  on  October  31,  1958,  after  an  East-West 
scientific  conference  that  summer  had  concluded  that 
inspection  of  such  a  treaty  was  feasible. 

Agreement  has  been  reached  that  each  signer  will  “pro¬ 
hibit  and  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  nuclear  weapons 
test  explosions  at  any  place  under  its  jurisdiction  or 
control”  and  not  encourage  or  participate  in  tests  any¬ 
where.  A  “Control  Organization,”  with  headquarters  in 
Vienna,  and  a  “Detection  and  Identification  System”  are 
authorized.  Inspection  stations  manned  by  interna¬ 
tional  teams  would  be  established  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world. 

The  Soviet  Union  originally  urged  a  treaty  banning  all 
tests  with  an  inspection  system  to  be  set  up  later.  It 
has  abandoned  that  position  and  now  agrees  the  in¬ 
spection  system  should  be  provided  in  the  treaty.  In 
a  major  concession  it  agreed  to  the  U.S.  view  that  the 
treaty  should  cover  only  those  tests  which  can  now  be 
inspected,  i.e.,  above  ground  tests,  underwater  tests 
and  large  underground  tests  above  the  size  of  an  un- 
muflfled  Hiroshima  size  bomb  or  4.75  on  the  earthquake 
measurement  scale. 

Small  underground  nuclear  tests  which  cannot  be  dif¬ 
ferentiated  from  earthquakes  on  present  seismic  instru¬ 
ments  are  not  included.  It  is  proposed  that  a  research 


program  to  detect  such  tests  be  undertaken  while  the 
voluntary  moratorium  continues. 


Test  Ban  Talks  in  Context 

A  treaty  to  end  nuclear  weapons  tests  would  not  be 
disarmament.  Real  disarmament — ^the  reduction  and 
elimination  of  stockpiles  of  nuclear,  chemical  and  bac- 


In  Brief:  Three  derisions  with  far*reaehing  sig- 
nifieanee  for  disarmament  will  he  made  shortly: 
(1)  The  Administration  is  eonsidering  transfer¬ 
ring  some  nueh'ar  weapons  to  the  NATO  eommand. 
The  further  spread  of  nuelear  weapons  in  the 
world  seems  likely  to  inerease  the  danger  of  war 
and  make  inspt^cted  disarmament  agreements 
more  diffieult  to  aehieve.  (2)  Hopefully,  Presi¬ 
dent-elect  Kennedy  will  he  selecting  soon  the  head 
of  an  expandiMl  government  disarmament  effort. 
Such  a  person  ought  to  Im*  in  strong  agreement 
with  the  cause  of  world  disarmament,  have  C'ahinet 
rank  ami  sit  on  the  National  Security  Council. 
(3)  The  possibility  of  Senate  consideration  of  a 
test  ban  treaty  and  a  National  Peace  Agency  points 
up  the  neeil  to  expand  the  work  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  in  January. 
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teriological  weapons,  reduction  of  armed  forces,  con¬ 
ventional  weapons,  military  budgets,  etc.  —  was  dis¬ 
cussed  last  spring  in  the  10  Nation  Conference  also 
meeting  in  Geneva.  These  talks  were  broken  off  when 
the  Russians  walked  out  on  June  27  and  the  issue  was 
transferred  to  the  UN  General  Assembly.  Each  side 
had  submitted  proposals  which  made  concessions  to 
the  other.  Fundamental  differences  still  remain  and  it 
is  hoped  that  a  resumption  of  negotiations  in  which 
neutral  nations  will  play  a  greater  role  will  grow  out 
of  the  present  UN  sessions. 

A  test  ban  treaty  could  provide  a  major  breakthrough 
toward  world  disarmament,  however.  Inspection  sta¬ 
tions  throughout  the  world,  manned  by  international 
teams,  would  provide  proof  that  nations  are  ready  to 
accept  meaningful  controls  and  that  they  recognize  that 
national  sovereignty  should  be  limited  when  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  of  all  the  world’s  people  is  involved.  The 
function  and  duties  of  the  inspectors  could  be  expanded 
to  include  other  arms  control  measures. 


Some  Major  Unresolved  Issues 

The  U.S.  delegation  at  Geneva  has  listed  25  unresolved 
issues.  The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  in 
its  October  1960  Report  says  many  of  the  25  are  closely 
related.  It  suggests  they  all  fall  into  five  categories. 
Most  are  concerned  with  the  problems  of  inspection  and 
control.  Here  are  examples  of  the  outstanding  issues. 

1.  How  many  inspection  stations  should  be  set  up  in 
the  Soviet  Union?  The  United  States  says  21;  U.S.S.R., 
15.  There  has  been  no  agreement  yet  on  their  location. 

2.  What  should  he  the  nationality  of  the  inspection 
teams?  The  United  States  says  inspectors  in  the  Soviet 
Union  should  be  Westerners  and  inspectors  in  the 
United  States  should  be  Russians.  The  Soviet  Union 
advocates  equal  numbers  of  inspectors  from  East  and 
West. 

3.  How  much  authority  should  inspectors  have  to  make 
on-the-spot  investigations  of  events  which  might  be 
nuclear  explosions?  The  West  says  20  on-site  inspec¬ 
tions  a  year  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  treaty  with  a 
4.75  threshold.  The  Soviets  propose  three  on-site 
inspections  a  year  on  the  territory  of  each  of  the 
original  parties. 

4.  Which  nations  should  he  on  the  Control  Commission 
which  will  oversee  the  entire  inspection  system?  Both 
sides  have  agreed  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  Great  Britain  should  be  permanent  members  and 
that  there  should  be  seven  members.  The  West  advo¬ 
cates  a  total  of  three  from  the  “West”,  two  from  the 
“East”,  and  two  neutrals.  The  Soviets  propose  three 
from  the  “West”,  three  from  the  “East”,  and  one  neutral. 

5.  Should  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  be 
permitted?  Both  sides  say  “yes”.  There  is  still  dis¬ 
agreement  on  the  number  to  be  allowed  and  the  amount 
of  information  about  the  device  being  used  which 
should  be  disclosed  to  the  other  side. 


U.S.  Accepts  Total  Disarmament  Goal 

“We  want  a  world  in  which  nations  no  longer  have 
the  power  to  settle  differences  by  force  of  arms, 
a  world  in  which  international  order  will  prevail, 
a  secure  world  in  which  all  people  will  be  free 
from  the  fear  of  war.  In  short  we  would  like  to 
see  total  disarmament  of  all  nations  under  law.  In 
my  personal  opinion,  if  we  were  to  start  now  and 
work  at  good  speed,  the  step  by  step  process  to  this 
goal  could  he  completed  in  the  neighborhood  of, 
say,  five  to  six  years,  and  with  good  faith  and  a 
real  sense  of  urgency  on  both  sides,  it  could  take 
even  less.” 

U.S.  Ambassador  James  J.  Wadsworth, 
at  the  UN,  October  27,  1960. 


6.  What  should  he  the  procedure  for  perfecting  a  de¬ 
tection  system  for  small  underground  explosions  not 
covered  in  the  treaty?  The  Soviets  have  urged  a  four 
to  five  year  program.  The  United  States  has  urged  a 
27-month  maximum  period  and  a  “coordinated”  re¬ 
search  program  instead  of  a  “joint”  one.  The  United 
States  has  said  some  underground  explosions  would 
be  necessary  in  its  research  program.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  said  it  does  not  believe  such  a  program  is  neces¬ 
sary  and  it  does  not  plan  to  explode  any  nuclear  devices. 
But  it  wants  to  examine  U.S.  nuclear  devices  to  make 
sure  the  underground  tests  are  for  strictly  non-mili¬ 
tary  purposes. 

7.  What  kind  of  inspection  should  there  be  for  possible 
high  altitude  tests?  Neither  the  United  States  nor  the 
Soviet  Union  has  made  formal  proposals  though  the 
United  States  over  a  year  ago  said  it  was  drafting  treaty 
language. 

What  About  China  and  France? 

Since  the  Geneva  talks  began,  France  has  become  the 
world’s  fourth  nuclear  power.  But  France  has  neither 
requested  nor  been  invited  to  participate  in  the  nego¬ 
tiations.  President  de  Gaulle  has  said  France  will  pro¬ 
ceed  with  nuclear  weapons  development  until  the  other 
nuclear  powers  agree  to  reduce  their  nuclear  strength. 

Communist  China  may  be  a  nuclear  power  in  one  to 
five  years,  but  there  has  been  no  effort  at  all  to  bring 
that  country  into  the  talks.  Yet  according  to  the  time¬ 
table  the  United  States  has  proposed,  inspection  stations 
would  need  to  be  set  up  throughout  mainland  China 
in  the  second  stage  of  the  treaty,  that  is,  within  one 
to  five  years  after  the  signing.  If  this  is  not  done, 
the  United  States  could  withdraw  from  the  treaty. 
Communist  Chinese  officials  have  repeatedly  said  they 
would  not  feel  bound  by  a  treaty  which  they  had  not 
helped  draft. 

In  a  Senate  speech  on  June  14,  Senator  Kennedy  went 
further  than  almost  any  other  high  American  official 
when  he  suggested  that  a  way  might  be  found  to  bring 
the  Communist  Chinese  into  the  test  ban  talks. 


L 
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Inspection:  “Foolproor’  or  “Reliable”? 

Many  people  have  argued  for  a  “foolproof”  inspection 
system.  Since  no  system  depending  on  fallible  human 
beings  and  mechanical  devices  is  foolproof,  this  argu¬ 
ment  often  seems  directed  against  any  treaty  whatso¬ 
ever.  U.S.  scientists  have  often  seemed  to  devote  more 
time  and  effort  to  devising  ways  to  evade  the  detection 
system  than  to  improve  it. 

A  “reliable”  system  would  include  scientific  and  admin¬ 
istrative  controls  to  detect  cheaters,  but  it  would  not 
be  “foolproof”.  One  example:  the  number  of  on-site 
inspections  the  United  States  proposes  to  make  in  Rus¬ 
sia  comprises  20-30%  of  the  expected  suspicious 
events,  not  100%  .  A  “reliable”  system  would  also  rec¬ 
ognize  there  are  other  deterrents  to  violation  including 
the  risk  of  exposure  through  defectors,  refined  scien¬ 
tific  instruments  and  the  very  great  loss  of  prestige  in 
the  world  if  a  violation  were  discovered.  For  a  detailed 
discussion  see  Inspection  for  Disarmament,  Seymour 
Melman,  ed.,  Columbia  University  Press  (1958). 

Other  deterrents  to  violation:  the  mutual  self-interest 
of  West  and  East  in  limiting  the  number  of  nuclear 
powers  and  in  slowing  the  immensely  dangerous  and 
costly  arms  race. 

At  Geneva  there  has  been  agreement  that  the  test  ban 
Control  Commission  will  incorporate  the  latest  equip¬ 
ment  and  techniques  and  carry  on  a  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  program. 


The  Outlook  in  Congress 

A  test  ban  treaty  would  need  approval  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate.  Two  key  committees  would  be  involved: 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Atomic  Energy.  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 


Are  the  Russians  Secretly  Testing? 

“The  United  States  has  no  evidence  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  heen  cheating  on  the  present  voluntary 
moratorium  on  atomic  tests,”  a  high  Defense  De¬ 
partment  official  said  today. 

“Any  suspicion  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  secretly 
resumed  atomic  testing  .  .  .  has  heen  based  on  pre¬ 
sumption  fostered  hy  uncertainty,  mistrust  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  concern  for  national  security.” 

New  York  Times,  October  30,  1960 


tee  members  generally  have  tended  to  favor  a  safe¬ 
guarded  treaty,  noting  world  opinion  against  tests  and 
the  political  advantages  of  limiting  the  number  of 
nuclear  powers.  JCAE  members  have  tended  to  oppose 
a  treaty,  stressing  the  new  weapons  data  which  could 
be  obtained  from  further  tests. 

A  trial  run  on  Senatorial  attitudes  and  jurisdictional 
problems  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1959  when  Sen. 
Hubert  Humphrey  introduced  a  resolution  supporting 
the  Administration’s  efforts  at  Geneva.  The  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  passed  it  to  the  JCAE  for  com¬ 
ment.  The  JCAE  was  deeply  divided  on  the  resolution 
and  returned  it  without  comment.  On  Sen.  Humphrey’s 
initiative  it  was  then  reported  out  by  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  and  passed  by  voice  vote  on  April  30 
with  no  real  discussion  on  the  floor. 

A  major  factor  in  any  new  effort  in  the  Senate  will  be 
the  vigor  with  which  President  Kennedy  supports  a  test 
ban  treaty.  During  the  campaign  he  consistently  sup¬ 
ported  efforts  to  reach  agreement. 

The  Senate’s  66-21  vote  on  the  landmark  Antarctica 
Treaty  is  an  encouraging  sign. 


STATKMFNT  KMU  IKKI>  ID  THK  A(T  OK  AI  C.I  ST  ^1.  im,  AS  AMKNOFO  IHK  ^(TS 
OK  MARCH  .1.  Jll.Y  2.  1916  AM)  JINK  U.  I960  (74  STAT.  JOm)  SHOMI.Nt;  1HK 
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United  States  Vacillation  and  a  Patient  Man 

“The  United  States  has  been  plagued  throughout  this  (test 
ban)  eonferenee  with  an  ambivalence  of  purpose.  We  seem 
'  to  vacillate  between  the  objective  of  wanting  to  conclude  a 
treaty  as  soon  as  possible  and  the  belief  that  constant  progress 
in  the  negotiations  is  to  our  advantage.  At  times  we  spurt 
forwartl  and  offer  within  a  short  period  several  proposals. 
At  other  times  we  go  for  long  weeks  and  even  months  without 
making  major  concrete  or  constructive  moves.  One  of  the 
unnoticed  heroes  in  these  negotiations  is  Ambassador  James 
Wadsworth,  the  chief  negotiator  for  the  Unitecl  States.  He 
has  been  the  epitome  of  patience,  on  the  one  hand  taking 
constant  abuse  and  listening  to  unreasonable  demands  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  on  the  other  hand  having  to  mark 
time  for  long  periotls  while  the  U.S.  Government  back  in 
Washington  has  attempted  to  make  up  its  mind  and  resolve 
internal  differences.” 


yyA,y  /j  .  mj  I 


Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  preface  to  October  1960 
Senate  Disarmament  Subcommittee  study 
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On  November  12-14,  nearly  1100  Friends  came  to 
Washington  for  perhaps  the  most  unusual  and  success¬ 
ful  Quaker  gathering  in  recent  years.  They  came  to 
commemorate  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  Friends 
Peace  Testimony  and  rededicate  themselves  to  the  cause 
of  peace.  The  highlight  of  the  weekend  was  a  six-hour 
vigil  on  Sunday  and  an  eight-hour  vigil  on  Monday  in 
front  of  the  Pentagon,  in  which  over  1000  Friends  par¬ 
ticipated.  There  was  a  simultaneous  prayer  vigil  at  the 
Florida  Avenue  Friends  Meetinghouse. 

Other  highlights  •  The  presentation  to  the  UN  of  over 


$30,000  which  included  contributions  given  as  part  of 
a  voluntary  1%  tax  to  evidence  support  for  the  UN, 
the  money  to  go  for  technical  assistance  in  Africa.  •  A 
visit  to  the  White  House  where  a  handsome  scroll  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  Personal  Affirmation  that  had  been  signed 
by  over  4000  Friends  was  presented  to  one  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Special  Assistants.  •  A  visit  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  •  Visits  with  the  British,  French  and  Soviet 
Ambassadors.  •  Visits  to  over  25  Senatorial  offices  and 
additional  Representatives’  offices,  where  Friends  were 
impressed  with  the  value  of  letters  to  Congressmen  and 
the  need  to  speak  out  on  important  issues  of  the  day 
•  Speeches  by  Samuel  R.  Levering,  Chairman  of 
FCNL’s  Executive  Council,  and  by  E.  Raymond  Wilson, 
Executive  Secretary.  •  A  telegram  to  President-elect 
Kennedy  requesting  an  interview.  •  25,000  leaflets 
distributed  to  the  public  by  Young  Friends.  •  Speakers 
from  the  Vigil  in  10  area  churches. 


‘‘^Pillars  of  Peace*' 

was  the  title  the  Washington 
Daily  News  gave  the  picture  at 
right,  on  its  front  page.  Sign 
reads  “Peace  is  an  adventure 
in  overcoming  evil  with  good.” 
Press  coverage  in  Washington 
was  full  and  fair. 


With  this  issue  we  are  begin¬ 
ning  a  new  Newsletter  fea¬ 
ture,  “P.S.  from  the  Hill.”  In 
the  future  we  hope  to  tell  you 
about  some  interesting  peo¬ 
ple,  conferences,  committee 
hearings  and  other  events 
here  in  Washington. 


Waahinqt.in  rafly  News  ^'hoto 


The  Friends  Committee 
On  National  Legislation 

is  a  working  committee  of  Friends  and  likeminded  persons 
attempting  to  translate  Quaker  beliefs  into  political  education 
and  action. 

FCNL  works  particularly  with  Congress  where  national  policy 
is  enacted  into  law.  It  combines  continuous  activity  in 
interviewing  legislators,  with  first  hand  reporting  on  Con¬ 
gressional  developments  to  readers  of  its  WASHINGTON 
NEWSI.ETTER,  and  encourages  letters,  telegrams  and  visits 
to  Congressmen  when  they  will  he  most  effective. 


Washington  Newsletter  Service  — 

•  Twelve  issues  of  NEWSLETTER  a  year; 

•  Upon  request,  FCNL  ACTION  bulletins  in  seven  areas 
of  legislative  work; 

•  Directory  of  (^ongresstnen  and  Voting  Record  every 
two-year  session; 

•  Upon  re(|uest,  copies  of  FCNL  testimony  before  Com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress; 

•  Replies  by  letter  to  requests  for  legislative  information; 

•  F(JNL  .Annual  Report  and  other  special  enclosures 
during  the  year. 


Please  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  to  the  W'ASHINGTON  NEW'SLETTER  at  J.f.OO,  $4..S0  abroad.  (f.A.OO  to  residents  of 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  who  also  receive  a  Newsletter  on  slate  legislation.  .Address:  ,'iLA2  South  Woodlawn  .Avenue,  Chicago  15, 
Illinois.)  (Contributions  above  NEWSLETTER  subscription  price  support  the  legislative  and  research  work  of  the  Committee. 

<  Contributions  not  deductible  for  income  lax  purposes) 
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WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER 


NO. 

MONTH 

SUBJECT 

208 

January 

What's  Ahead  for  Congress  in  1961? 

209 

February 

President  Faces  Crucial  Disarmament  Decisions j 
Kennedy's  Principal  Advisors  in  Foreign  Policy, 

210 

March 

Planning  for  A  Peacetime  Economy;  Three  Steps 
Toward  World  Law. 

211 

April 

Peace  Corps  Proposal  Advances;  House  Un-American 
Activities;  Rights  to  Travel  Under  Review; 

Decade  of  Development  Urged  by  Kennedy, 

212 

May 

Kennedy  Administration:  The  First  100  Days; 

Some  Comments  on  Cuba;  Conference  on  World  Dis¬ 
armament  and  Development  Reveals  Public  Interest, 

213 

J\me 

Congress  Weighs  Expanded  Food  for  Peace  Plan; 

New  China  Resolution  Introduced;  Conference  on 

Laos  Meets;  Progress  Report  on  Congressional  Bills 

21h 

July 

Nuclear  Talks  Falter:  Test  Resumption  Debated; 
Court  Restricts  Communist  Groups;  Forign  Aid. 

’  215 

August 

UN  Faces  Decision  on  China, 

216 

September 

Bill  to  Expand  Disarmament  Efforts  Advances; 

The  Challenge  of  Communism  Met  by  More  Arms; 
Pressure  Against  Cuba  Increases, 

217 

October 

East-West  Conflicted  on  Major  Issues  Before  Con¬ 
gress  in  1961, 

218 

November 

Where  Tour  Dollar  Goes — Congressional  Review, 

219 


December 


What  Progress  Toward  Disarmament?  Test  Ban 
Talks  Resume  in  Geneva, 


